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(or yellow) pine (P. ponderosa) and the bastard cedar ( Libocedrus 
decurrens) are the most abundant and characteristic trees ; both these 
species occur of considerable size and of fine proportions, the pines being 
usually from 125 to 150 feet high. Below the Bridal Veil Fall, near the 
debris, the fir ( Picea grandis ), a noble tree, comes in ; near the swampy 
land, the black oak ( Q . Sonomensi's ) is abundant. The sandy region also 
bears a great number and variety of shrubs and undergrowth ; among 
these are : the Cornus Nuttallii , with its showy white flowers, three 
inches in diameter ; Bobus NutJcanus, the most beautiful of the rasp- 
berries, and found from Lake Superior west ; also the characteristic Cali- 
fornia shrub, manzanita (Arctostaphylos glauca). Among the lower 
shrubs are : the wild rose, ( Rosa blanda ) ; Pentstemon Icetus , with its 
beautiful blue flowers ; Hosaclda grandiflora , also with brilliant flowers ; 
also, in places, the Frangula Calif 'ornica, forming dense thickets ; the 
same is true of the low willow. The common brake (P ter is aqwilina ) is 
very abundant and sometimes very large. The curious Spraguea 
umbellata , one of the most characteristic flowers of the Valley, is also 
abundant in the sandy region. In places, especially below the Bridal 
Veil Fall, Comandra umbellata , Silene eompacta and Chcenactis aclullce- 
folia cover the ground. An examination of the different photographs 
will show how the vegetation is distributed in the Valley, and the most 
characteristic trees will easily be recognized. 

The meadows and sandy portions, described above as constituting the 
bottom of the Valley, contain all the land in the Yosemite which can be 
utilized for any purpose, such as building or cultivation. The talus or 
debris, the second great division, forms steeply sloping masses of rock)' 
fragments piled along the base of the cliffs, on both sides and from 
one end of the Valley to the other. Only in a very few places do the 
nearly vertical walls come squarely down to the level of the Valley, 
without any intervening talus. These places are easily recognized upon 
the map. The talus, however, is everywhere of insignificant height com- 
pared with the cliffs themselves, this being, as before remarked, one of 
the characteristic features of the Valley. The debris lies chiefly in the 
receding or re-entering angles, and in the canons or gorges down which 
the smaller streams flow into the Valley. It is least conspicuous around 
some of the more prominent and elevated projecting points, as the Three 
Brothers, El Capitan and the Cathedral Rock. Singularly enough, there 
is also very little debris at the foot of the Yosemite Fall ; while, on the 
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opposite side of the Valley, the talus is exceptionally wide. On examin- 
ing the photographs, it will be noticed at once how little the talus has to 
do with producing the general effect of the Yosemite ; in most of them it 
can hardly be recognized as existing at all. 

The most characteristic tree of the debris piles is, perhaps, the moun- 
tain live-oak ( Q . chrysolepis, Liebm.), which is associated, in the higher 
portions, with the common shrubby evergreen oak of the higher Sierras, 
perhaps the Q. vaccinifolia, of Kellogg. In the vicinity of the points 
where small streams come over the precipices, we find the Oregon maple 
(Acer ma crop /a y Hum, Pursh), with its large and deeply-cut leaves, and. in 
the higher portions of the debris, another maple ( Acer glabrum , Torr.), a 
shrub, 10 or 15 feet high, whose delicate branches, long peduncled leaves 
and clusters of reddish seed make it an object conspicuous for its beauty. 
IS ear the base of the debris, where the streams of the smaller waterfalls 
emerge, the California laurel (Tetr anther a Calif ornica), occurs as a small 
tree, with smooth brilliant evergreen foliage and aromatic odor. Among 
the smaller plants, we have several beautiful species of Pentstemon ; one 
'with brilliant scarlet flowers iP. JSIenziesn , Hook.) is very conspicuous. 
Bahia confertiflora , a low shrub, with densely clustered yellow flowers, 
is also abundant. A number of species of grasses, of great interest to 
the botanists, also occur in this position ; and in the crevices of the rocks 

tin beautiful little fern ( Cheilanthus gracillima ), with several others 
equally graceful, occurs. 

The slope along the descent by which the Mariposa trail winds into 
the \ alley offers, also, an interesting and peculiar grouping of species. 
Oaks, pines and fiis make up the forest, and with these is a profusion of 
flowering shrubs, some of which are very showy. Among these are : the 
Ceanotlms integerrimus H. & A., with its dense clusters of white or 
pale-blue and fragrant flowers, often called the “beauty of the Sierra.” 
the C. dwaricatus, Nutt., with fragrant blue flowers ; Philadelphus 
Calif ornicus, with large white flowers; an occasional “poison oak” 
(Rhus diver siloba, T. & Cf.); also the “snow plant” or “ice plant” 
(Sar codes sanguinea, Torr.), the whole of which is of a brilliant red, like 
a tongue of flame issuing from the ground ; and, especially, the great white 
Lily of the Sierra (Lilium Umquaensis ?), perhaps the most superb and 
deliciously fragrant flower of California. 

In noticing the photographic illustrations, the salient and most striking- 
points in the walls of the Yosemite have been mentioned. The whole 





